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PROCEEDINGS AT LAW. 
—<—>>_—— 
What a revenue to the State 
Error and ignorance create, 
By what we Lawyers most abound in, 
The art of puzzling and confounding ! 
From ignorance a PLEADER gains 
Fresh matter to employ his brains ; 
Extors on errors rise, and thus, 
As Doctors say, pus creat pus, 
One suit another suit succeeds, 
And damage upon damage breeds. 
AnstTeEy’s P. G. p. 11. lect. 11. 


The number and nature of our laws have 
roduced a degree ‘of uncertainty, confu- 
sion, and expense, both dangerous and 


pressive ; and the almost infinite number 


of adjudged cases, after thwarting and 
contradicting each other, has rendered 
those difficulties in many cases inextricabje. 
Tacitus imputes a great part of the misery 
of the Romans in his time to this abuse, 


and tells us that the laws grew innumerable 
inthe worst and most corrupt state of things: 
the intention of our laws may be good, but 
they are So numerous, and the volumes of 
our statutes and adjudged cases so vast, 
that nothing is now so clear but men of 
ingenuity and legal knowledge may find a 
pretext to justify any judgment they have 
amiod to give. “ The necessity of a digest 
and reform is,” says Bacon, even in his 
day, “still more necessary in the statute 
than the common law, for there are a 
great many ensnaring laws, and if in’bad 
times they should be awakened, they would 
grind the subject to powder ; there are some 
penal laws fit to be retained, but ‘heir pe- 
nalty is tuo great ; and there is an accumu- 


dation of statutes concerning qne matter, 
pad so cross andintriegte, that the ceréainty 
of the laws is lost in the heap.” 


Tho obseurity and expense,* besides the 


ncertainty,+ which necessarily attends the 
onduct of a suit at law, and more particu- 
arly when special pleading is required, is 
n unanswerable subject of complaint. 
jecial pleading, as it is practised at pre- 
ent, is a fertile source of abuse, expense, 
nd delay. Is it not monstrous, that the 
hance of having caught a fish of two shil- 


lugs value; the stoppins, of the course of 


rivulet ; or cutting off the bough of a tree, 
bot worth sixpence, should give rise to 
bleadings of upwards of two hundred sheets 
length, and an expense of. upwards of 
rohundred pounds in money ? See Boote's 
it at law. Pleadings might be greatly 
ortened, by omitting much formal repe- 
ion, and many nonsensical allegations, 
nd the suitors would:profit by the abridg- 
peut ; but then the revenue would lose, the 
picers of the Court would lose, the special 
eaders would lose, and the attornies would 
bse—and, surely, all these accumulated 
bsses are more to be considered than the 
terest of the client! Men of sense must 
} truth look on special pleading in the 
ght in which Cicero seems to have viewed 
¢ absurd formalities of the Roman law, 
hich, he says, were inanissima prudentic, 
audis autem et stultitie plenissima. 
Space is not now allowed to dwell on the 
ing jargon of recoveries, &c. nor on that 
wraciwlous fiction (borrowed, it may bi 
esumed, fraay the monastic legend, that 
¢ Chapel of Loretto was removed in one 
ght from Palestine to Italy) which, when 
an Contracts a debt in Jamaica, remove- 
Mnaica into the parish of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
the ward of Cheap,* &¢ pide 
After a successful proceeding, a suitor 
4, irom the omission of some matter of 
il, become entangled in a demurrer 
Higed to drop his suit, pay costs, and ¢ 
‘ough the whole proceedings afresh. {1 
tor may even pay the original debt, wit! 
xed Costs, and still leave hin considerals) 
of pocket. ‘The law is, besides, sv 
*tloaded with staiup-duties and pffice- 
s,|| that these, together with the fees of 
Punsel and Attornies, are sufficient to de- 
aca from seeking redress at all, Ina 


f 


} . . 
;enormous evil, see the pamphlets ef the 


case of no very ancient date, where the 
only question was, whether defendant 
should pay thirty-six shillings or two gui- 
neas, defendant paid the former into Court, | 
and plaintiff insisting on the other six shil- 
lings, the cause was tried; the defendant 
prevailed, and plaintiff paid £72 for de- 
fendant’s costs; and £136 for his own—in 
all £208, bps 

It is a fact, not to be contradicted, that’ 
full half the practice of the Courts in Term, 
Time, is interlocutory matter, arising from’ 
the malpractices, misconduct, ignorance, 
or disputes of Attornies; and of all the 
professions and employments of life, not 
one is, in consequence of the odious vices 
of many of them, held in such universal 
detestation as that of an Attorney, At, 
Carisbrook, during the Captaincy of Sir 
George Carey, from 1588 to 1603, no 
sooner did an Attorney appear in the island, 
than he was, with a pound of candles hang- 
ing at his breech lighted, and with bells 
about his legs, hunted out of the island. 
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times the amount. At present it is very frequent for 
the debtor to go togaol in execution, and the creditor 
to follow him, in consequence of having pursued 
him to execution. 

+ The uncertainty of the law cannot be more 
strongly exemplified than iu the decision of the 
Committee of the House of Commoas ou the South- 
wark Blection. Mr. Thellusson, previous to stand. 
ing for the borough, took the opinion of eleven, the 
most eminent counsel, to know whether the deter 
mination ef the former committee precluded his eli 
gibility to sit again, provided he was returned, and 
they ad! agreed that he was eligible. The Committee 
determined the contrary. 

{dn the process of ejectment, a cottager, whose 
possessions do not perhaps contain sixteen square 
yards, is charged with keeping possession of twenty 
messuages, twenty dwelling-houses, twenty woods, 
twenty gardens, twenty turbaries, &c. 

In an action to recover 40s, by clausum fregit in 
the Common Pleas, plaintiff must aver that defend- 
ant broke his close; and trod down two acres of clo- 
ver, rye, und other grass ; and to finish the absur 
dity, ald this is declared to have been done at West- 
minster, under the nonsensical term of videlicet. ° 


Te a ee a ee NR as he ee 


the terrors which agitated the bulk of mankind, had 
in view that superstitious dread of unseen beings» 
which the impostors of the day knew well how ¢o turn 
to their own advantage. After the fall of Rome, and 
the loss of that learning which would have been a bar+ 
rict against the introduction of doctrines not more iui- 
nical to the interests of society than foolish and absurd 
in themselves, a flood of errors, which had once bid 
fair to be for ever removed, were brought again into 
|repute. In the middle ages, those times of ignorance, 
| the science of witchcraft was almost universally be- 
lieved in, and elves, and fairies, and the whole train 
of imaginary beings, held the people in implicit subjec- 
tion ; even the rulers were not ashamed to acknowledge 
their steady belie? in the existence ef these minor de 
ities. Laws were passed against holding converse with 
evil spirits, and as the detection of sucha crime was 
both highly importaat and extremely difficult, new 
methods of trial were adopted, the accuracy of whose 
result was never once questioned. Ordeals by fire and 
water became ordinary appendages to the statute 
books, and so infallible was their verdict, that no 
cause was ever tried in this way without being at once 





Iu an action brought for Criminal Conversation, 
the declaration states, that with sticks, stares. 
swords, and guns, defendant did make assault upon | 





Balbec tells a story concerning a people in 
a valley in the south of France, who for 
time immemorial lived in the most perfect 
peace and happiness, till an Attorney came 
to live amongst them; from which time, till 
they drove him away, they were never at 
rest, or knew what it was to be friends. 
The purlieus of the several prisons in and 
about the Metropolis swarm with Attornies 
of this sort. By the policy of the ancient 
Common Law, that suits might not increase 
and multiply, both plaintiff and defendant, 
in all actions, appeared in person; but 
when the Statute of Westminster and others 
had given permission to appear by Attorney, 
it is scarcely credible how suddenly suits 
were multiplied. When business is slack, 
it is occasionally createds by discounting a 
bill, and bringing a number of actions upon 
it against the acceptor and indorsers, for 
the purpose of increasing costs. The pre- 
sent Sir W. Garrow applied some years ago 
for the interposition of the Court, in the 
case of an Attorney who had thus grossly 
misconducted. himself, when Lord Kenyon 
observed—*“ We do not sit here as a Court 
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| loses & just debt often of ten or twenty guineas, but 


of Conscience, or of Honour—we may feel 
a great deal of resentment, but cannot pu- 
nish.” 

But enough has been said of the evil of 
law charges, or taxes on justice, without in- 
sisting on such aggravations. A single re- 
mark remains to be made. No one in this 
country suspects the purity of the hands of 
our Ministers of Justice ; but with all the 
heavy burthens accumulated on those that 
pursue it, ruinous to the rich, and insup- 
portable: by the poor, who can affirm that- 
this sentence in Magna Charta is in no re 
spect violated, either in the letter or the 
spirit— 

“ Nulli vendemus, nulli negabinus, aut 
differemus rectum vel justitiam ;"—i.e. We 
will not sell, we will not deny or delay jus- 
tice to any one! 

ee 

*,* A Lawyer frequently leads one, and 
sometimes both the parties to a gaol, which, 
as gaols are now constituted, makes the loss 
of property by comparison trifling, when we 
consider that it tends to the destruction of 
reputation, morality, and all good habits. 
What the law intends to be merely a safe 
confinement of the person, is become a 
crue] punishment, which, in the case of 
many debtors, as well as others, there is 
no.guilt to justify; and what is worse, a 
diveful injury to the better part of man, by 
the pestilent contagion of vice, infamy, and 
wickedness, in all their most dangerous 
modes of approach. Thus is the custody 
of the boty converted into the perdition 
of the soul. Yor living pictures of this 


tion. H. G. Bennett, M. P. and Mr, 
Duxton, } 
*It is the expense of the law, that creates the} 
great gricvance to the subject. A creditor not only f 





plaintiff's wife, aud did then and there carnally 
know her; whereas, in these cases, the truth is, 
there is uo force, but free consent ou both sides. 

|| Lord Hale recommended the abolition of several | 
such offices as exist at present, when he made this 
just remark—“ If these offices are not necessary, 
why are they continued? If they are, why should 
they not be executed at the single charge of the de- 
puty, and the benefit of the nominal officer, who 
does nothing, be retrenched as needless”—except to 
increase fees. 





WELSH INDIANS. 
(Being a continuation from our former Numbers 
pages 49, 54, 62, 66, 73.) 


We are indebted to a friend for the following ex- 
tract from an old magazine, It appears ta have 
some reference to the subject under which head we 
have arranged it. 

Mexico, Nov. 26, 1774. 

A King’s frigate is just arrived in the por 
of St. Blas, who departed on the 13th o 
June in the preceding year from Montery 
having provisions for a year. The object 
of his mission was to reconnoitre the Ameri- 
can coasts vo the highest latitudes possible. 
This frigate having reached to 56 degrees 
North, sailed for the coast he had discovered 
at the height of 55 deg. 43 min. where he 
discovered several white and fair Indians, 
who approached the frigate with thirty ca- 
oes, without showing the least fear, and 
gave to the sailors, in exchange for some 
cloathes, a species of knit covering, which 
they wore, some of which have. been sent 
tothe King. They are curiously made of 
fine wool ; it, however, causes some enqniry 
how they came by it, as sheep are not natives 
of that climate. Night coming on, the In- 
dians left them; the Captain proposed stay- 
ing longer, but a gale springing up, he was 
obliged to leave the place. This is the same 
coast whieh Capt. Tichivikow discovered on 
his first expedition to Kamschatka, 

The above frigate also discovered another 
coast in 49 deg. where he treated with the 
Indians, who came in their canoes, but were 
naked: he also discovered land between 39 
and 40 degrees, but his want of necessaries, 
and the great sickness among his crew, 
obliged him to bear away, 

This is the first expedition that has been 
set on foot by the Spaniards in the South} 
Seas, but it will be followed by others, as 
there are now seven marine officers in the 
Port of St. Blas. 


Original Esgap, 


ON WITCHCRAFT,—ITS ORIGIN, &c. 


From the earliest periods of history down to the 
present time, the belief in the reality and ‘efficacy of 
witchcraft seems to have been very prevalent. During 
the continuance of the Roman Empire, we find men- 
tion made of sorcerers, who by their skill in necro- 


decided. As knowledge has increased, this, along 
with many other superstitions, has been gradually 
wearing away ; the grosser parts of the popular creed 
have been expunged. Still, however, there are many 
persons, not destitute of sense and learning, who 
maintain the efficacy of withcraft; asserting, that the 
mass of evidence adduced in support of its real exist- 
ence, is too great to be resisted, by those who allow to 
the evidence of testimony its proper authority. 

The origin of this belief among mankind can only 
be the subject of conjecture. It seems to be closely 
connected with a belief in the existence and power of 
different orders of spirits, which are supposed to busy 
themselves in the concerns of man. It is remarkable 
that this creed is not confined to one nation: from the 
lowest state of barbarism to the most elevated state of 
refinement, mankind agree in acknowledging the ex- 
istence of classes of being, intermediate between man 
and his Creator, ‘This being once established, it re- 
quired, stretch of credulity to harbour the 
ennobling thought, that these beings may sometimes 
communicate with individuals of the human race. It 
might even be conceived, that such a degree of famili- 
arity could subsist, as would enable a human being to 
make use of the more extensive power and knowledge 
of one of those ethereal natures, with whom he was 
connected. Whenever such an opinion became com- 
mon, whenever supernatural powers were supposed to 
be attainable by man, then there would be many ready 
to assert that they had attained them, and to prove the 
truth of their assertion by lying miracles. ‘Chese mi 
racles would not need to be often repeated, as the 
predisposition of men to believe in that power which 
they were intended toconfirm, from whatever princi-~ 
ple it might arise, would prevent any very minute 
inquiry; besides, the eager desire to pry into futurity, 
which is common to all men, would tend to help on 
the delusion: those who had little foresight of their 
own, would be glad to avail themselves of the wisdons 
of others to direct their conduct, and all would be 
delighted with the prospect of those advantages, which 
were constantly promised by the seers, to their deluded 
enquirers. Men easily believe what they wish tq be 
true; and hence prophecies which promise happiness 
are always most readily received. 

It was a part of the policy of these pseudo-prophets 
to deliver their predictions, like the Delphian oracle, 
in such ambiguous terms, that whatever might be the 
event, it would be found to agree with the description 
which was given of it before-hand. ‘The fulfilment of 
a prediction was considered as establishing a claim on 
the faith of mankind in th reality of the prophet’s 
art, while its falsehood militated only against the cree 
dit of the person who had uttered it, without having 
any weight against the system itself ‘Thus, whatever 
was the event, the imposture of witcheraft was not 
detected; an individual might be exposed, but the 
power and influence of the body was not diminished 

It was the general belief that the wizard derived all 
his power and intelligence, from his intercourse with 
the evil ra. her chan with the good angels. ‘The grouuds 
of this belief it is difficult, though perhaps not impose 
sible, todiscover. Among rude nations it is the come 
mon opinion, that there exist two divinitles; the one 
the cause of all happiness, the other the cause of alb 
misery. ‘I'he former of these being naturally merciful 
needs not to be conciliated by worship and sacrifices 
but to the latter, offerings must be given to appease 
his anger, aud prevent the effects of hls malignant nae 
ture. If we suppose a sentiment similar to this to 
prevail among the uninformed in civilized nations, we 
shall sufficiently account for the belief which has been 








mancy, contrived to deceive the people and procure a 
livelihood. It is not improbable that the Roman phi- 
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i’ his debtor cannot pay, is involved in cosés to three 


losophers, when they spoke of their deliverance from 


mentioned.. lhe farmer, when be wished to preserve 
his cattle from disease, or bis crop from mildew, 
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guirers they bave been regar led as altogether of ano 
ther species 
From the combination of these, and perhaps other 
upinions, has arisen the very gen ral belief in the ex- 
istence of witchcraft. The correctness of that belief 
eee however, much to be doubted; and the more 
so, when we take into consideration some of the at 
gm which miy be brought against it. 
—Witcheraft is inconsistent with a Divine Pio 
vidence ropulating every the most minute event. Tht 
! of these formidable beings were very exten 
‘ by the 1 eri of a few words they could 
we a blight in the harvest, and a pestilence 
the cattle by a glance of the cye they could 
‘ disease {death. But they had power also to 
! While they brought down misfortunes upon the 
Jocredulous and hardy scoller, they heaped benefits on 
their humble votaries; and as long as they bad at their 
« nund the e sof a supernatural power, they || 
were able to protect themselves from the assaults of 
yoer humam fores.—Are these powers, thus derived 
nfernalagency, such as the Divine Being would) 
, tto be exercised? Would he thus allow evil 
' control, by meats of their agents, his rational | 
tur nd » at the sceptre of universal domi 
} * We have learnt from undoubted authority 
t God alone is the Governor of the world, and that| 
sures out to man the cup of happiness or of 
‘ ring; but this doctrine would teach us, that even 
’ ls may involve their fellow-creatures in misery, 
at r own pleasure; that they have only to mutter a] 
f unintelligible phrases, and all men shall be laid 
} tr before them, 
-~ doctrine robs the Deity of one of his pecu- 
} bute it imputes to created intelligences aj 
h heal ! ty. ‘Phat it does so is evident ;} 
t i ight which the witches claim, is not 
‘ t kind which may be derived from experience, 
wt equ merely conjectural ; they pretend 
t lible knowledge of events long distant, and] 
‘ f h a kind as there is no reasonable ground 
to ex} Lhis knowledge certainly supposes a degree 
e! it in the evil spirit, far beyond what we 
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Anecdotes, 


' POLITICAL ALITERARY OF HIS OWN TIMES. 


BY DR. WILLIAM KING. 
——— 


A curious little work is just published, entitled ‘ Po- 
litical and Literary Anecdotes of his own Times,” by 
Dr. King, ee oe of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. Dr. 
King was a high " 

}own friends when 4 ratted may be 
| lowing remark on the 
Gower :*— 

**Sir Robert Walpole lived long enough to know, 
that my Lord Gower had his price as well as the rest. 
N 
|| party, and a singular disappointment to all his friends : 
|| for no one had entertained the least jealousy or suspicion 

of this part of his conduct. He had such an honest and 
open countenance as would have deceived the most 

Kitfil physiognomist. When he accepted the Privy 
Seal, he used all his art to preserve the good opinion of 
his old friends. 
employment with 





j 


nouncing his old principles. 


tacy. 





sacrificed his honour and his country. 








{ he died of what we call a broken heart.’ 
* Grandfather of the present Marquis of Stafford. 


CROMWELL. 

“ In the civil war, my grandfather, Sir William 
Smyth, was Governor of Hillesdon-house,* near Buck- 
se te where the King had a small garrison. 
place was besciged and taken by Cromwell. 





gage, Ac. t 
| of Cromwell's soldiers snatched off Sir William’s hat. 
| He immediately complained to Cromwell of the fellow’s 
insolence and breach of the capitulation.  ¢ Sir,’ said 
| Cromwell, ‘if you can point out the man, or I can dis- 
cover him, I promise you he shall not go unpunished. 
In the mean time (taking off a new beaver, which he 
had on his head) be pleased to accept of this hat instead 
of your own,’ 

{ mention this incident for no other reason, but as it 
may serve in some measure to illustrate Cromwell's cha- 
racter.”” 

*# The siege of Hillesdown house isno where mentioned by 
my Lord Clarendon. ‘The noble historian ane Sir W, Smyth 
were not good [riends 


FENELON, 
** Who amongst all the modern writers is to be more 
-estecmed and admired than Monsieur Fenelon, Arch- 

bishop of Cambray, and author of 'Telemachus, whose 
1 piety politeness, and humanity, were equal to his great 
| 


earning? Ramsay, the author of * Cyrus,’ who was 
educated in Monsicur Fenelon’s family, acquainted me 
j With an anecdote, which hath ever made me reverence 
}the memory of this excellent man. Some German 
officers, who were prisoners at Cambray, were invited to 

dine with the Archbishop, whose table was always open 
| to the officers of the French garrison, of which a certain 
munber dined with him every day. The Germans dur- 
ing the dinner were continually calling for bumpers of 
wine. ‘The French seemed to sneer at this behaviour of 
the German officers, and looked on them with a kind of 
contempt—which Monsieur Fenelon observing, called 
for a half pint glass of Burgundy, (which, perhaps, 
was more than he had ever taken at one meal before,) 
and drank it off to the health of the prisoners. —This 
was a handsome compliment to the Germans, and a 
proper reprimand to his own countrymen. But as soon 
as the German officers were gone, he thus admonished 
the French gentlemen :—** You should endeavour to 
divest yourselves of all national prejudices, and never 
condemn the customs and manners of a foreign people, 
because they are altogether different from your own. I 
ain a true Frenchman, and love my country 5 but I love 
mankind better than my country.’ 





| 





POPE. 

** Pope and I, with my Lord Orrery and Sir Harry 
Bedingfield, dined with the late Earl of Burlington. 
After the first course Pope grew sick, and went out of 
i} the room. When dinner was ended, and the cloth was 
removed, my Lord Burlington said he would go out and 
see what was become of Pope: and soon after they 
returned together. But Pope, who had been casting up 
his dinner, looked very pale, and complained much. 
My Lord asked him if he would have some mulled 
wine, or a glass of old sack, which Pope refused. I told 
my Lord Burlington that he wanted a dram. Upon 
which the little man expressed some resentment against 
me, and said he would not taste any spirits, and that he 
| abhorred spirits as much as 1 did. lowers, I persist- 
}ed, and assured my Lord Burlington that he could not 
oblige our friend more at that instant than by ordering a 
large glass of cherry brandy to be set before him. ‘This 
was } een and in less than half an hour, while my 
Lord was acquainting us with an affair which engaged 
our attention, Pope had sipped up all the brandy.’ 





} 
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A WEAK MINISTER. 

The Doctor thus appropriately paints the situation of 
a weak Prime Minister :— 

** A Prime Minister who has » litle mind and a weak 
judgment makes a hundred promises, which are neither 
in his abilities, or in his intentions, to perform: he is 
despised by his own instruments and Jevee-hunters, and 
hated by all the rest of the nation ; he is incapable of 
forming or executing any great or glorious design ; he 
has only one thing in view, which is to preserve his power 
by a@ corrupt majority in the House of Conmmons: for 
Uns reason he prefers his followers out of mere necessity, 
whe never think themselves obliged to him for the places 
and pensions which they enjoy. ‘The Duke of N. 
(then Prime Minister) hath spent half a million, and 
made the fortunes of five hundred men, and yet is not 
allowed to have one real friend.” i 
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We understand that the female giant, lately exhibited 


years of age, belonging tothe Life Guards, and was upon 
8 furlough. He was detected by an officer ef that corps. 
} Newcastle Chronick. 


ory—and that he has not spared his 
roved by the fol- 
desertion of his party by Lerd| | 


ly Lord Gower’s defection was a great blow to the ‘Tory 


He assured them that he went into 
no other view than to serve his 
country ; and that many articles tending to a thorough 
| reformation were already stipulated.—If I rightly re- 
member, they were thirteen in number, not one of which 
was performed, or ever intended to be performed — 
When this was at length discovered, he laid aside his 
disguise, adhering to the new system, and openly re- 
He was then created an 
Earl; and this feather was the only reward of his apos- 
Such was the conduct of this unhappy man, who 
tor a shadow bartered a most respectable character, and 
After this he 
never enjoyed any peace of mind, and it is no wonder 


This 
But the 
officers capitulated to march out with their arms, bag- 
As soon as they were without the gate, one 
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Che Mlaturalist’s. Diary, 


FOR JANUARY. 
| (Continued from our former Papers.) 


Pale rugged winter, bending o'er his tread, 
His grizzled hair, bedrop’d with icy dew ; 
His eyes, a dusky light, congealed and dead ; 
His robe, a tinge of bright ethereal blue : 
His train, a motleyed, sanguine, sable cloud, 

He limps along the russet, dreary moor ; 
| While rising whirlwinds, blasting, keen, and loud, 

Roll the white surges to the sounding shore. 
| Wiuter now unfolds his awful train, ‘vapours, 
|clouds and storms ;’ and all nature appears but one 
\dreary waste; yet cold and gloomy as this season 
jusually is, it offers to the grateful mind many an in- 
teresting subject of contemplation. Among these, 
inay be mentioned the effects of the hoar frost, or 
of the dew or mist frozen, This adheres to every 
vbject on which it falls, and produces figures of in- 
comparable beauty and elegance. Every twig and 
blade of grass is beset by it with innumerable 
glittering pearly drops, or silver plumage. These 
appearances are still more striking, the farther we 
proceed to the north. It sometimes happens, that 
1 sudden shower of rain falls during a frost, and 
immediately turns to ice, 

. But winter, in our temperate regious, exhibits 
very few phenomena, in comparison with what is 
visible in the artic circle. Thomson, therefore, has 
judiciously enriched his noble conclusion of the 
seasons with all the circumstances of picturesque 
heauty, or terrific grandeur, that could be borrowed 
from scenes far remote from us. The famished 
'troops of wolves pouring from the Alps ; the moun 
jtains of snow rolling down the precipices of the 
|same countries ; the dreary plains over which the 
|Laplander urges his reindeer; the wonders of the 
licy seca; and volcanoes flaming through a waste of 
jsnow; are objects sclected, with the greatest pro- 
Priety, from all that nature presents most singular 
jand striking in the various domains of boreal cold 
jand desolation, where 

Winter, arm’d with terrors here unknown, 

Sits absolute on his unshaken throne ; 

Piles up his stores amid the frozen waste 3 

And bids the mountains he has built, stand fast ; 

Beckons the legions of his storms away 

From happier scenes to make the land a prey ; 

Proclaims the soil a conquest he has won, 

And scorns to share it with the distant sun. 
COWPER. 

The most intense coid in England is usually felt 
in the month of January ; and the air is either bright 
with frost, or foggy with much snow. A shower of 
snow is well described by Homer in the following 
lines, as translated by Pope :— 

In winter's bleak uncomfortable reign 

A snowy innundation hides the plain ; 

Jove stills the winds, and bids the skies to sleep ; 

‘Then pours the silent tempests thick and deep : 

And first, the mountain tops are covered o’er, 

Then the green fields, and then the sandy shore ; 

Bent with the weight the nodding woods are seen, 

And one bright waste hides all the works of men: 

The circling seas alone, absorbing all, 

Drink the dissolving fleeces as they fall. 

The inclemency of the season now compells the 
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numerous tribes of birds to quit their retreats in 
search of food. 
confides in man, begins to sing. Of the docility of 
the robin, we have a pleasing instance given by Miss 
Charlotte Smith. ‘Two years ago,’ says she, ‘ to- 
wards the close of the month of August, a robin 
frequented the drawing-room at B., and became in 
ihe course of the wiuter so tame, that as svon as the 
windows were open in the morning he used to come 
in, and seemed to consider it as his domicile, though 
he always roosted among the shrubs near the win- 
dow. On being called, he readily made bis appear- 
ance, and used tosit and sing at the back of a chair, 
or ou the piano forte, He was a constant attendant 
at the breakfast table, and expected to be fed, like 
a domestic animal; for when we went out for a few 
days, he resorted to the offices, and followed the 
servants into the larder. My pretty robin, however, 
was a very Turk in disposition, and would suffer no 
brother near the throne; for he drove away, with 
every mark of resentment, any of his compatriots, 
who, during the hard weather, showed any inclina- 
tion to share the advantages he had appropriated to 
himself; of which, indeed, he seemed to feel all the 
value, for, as winter advanced, he became so fami- 
liar as to sit and sing on my daughter's shoulder, 
and appeared to have totally lost all apprehensions 
as a wild bird, If he chose to go out, instead of 
beating himself against the window, he sat on the 
edge of the frame till it was opened for him; or 
taking an Opportunity when the door was opencd, 
he flew through the green-house, or through the 
passages, till he found his way out. He was a great 
favourite as well in the kitchen, as in the parlour, 
and it was with general regret, that early in the 
spring he was missed, and never returned. Had he 
retired to build, as robius are said todo, in woods and 
copses, he would not have gone far from the house, 
around which there are many thickets and shrubs, 
and where it was probable he was bred. It ix there- 
fore most likely, that, being so tame and fearless, 
he was destroyed by a cat.’ 

The colt eating his winter repast is prettily deli- 
neated by Mr, Hurdis :— 

In thick and horrent coat, no longer sleek, 

With heels unclipped, and shaggy mane promiss, 
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up here, with two male dwarfs, was a young man, about 13!'| 
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In his lone corner stands the leering colt, 
At leisure relishing his scanty mez 
Of thin up-shaken forage. ‘To the cow, 
That with a wishful look his feast surveys 
At fearful distance fixed, trem his white eye 
Reversed, he flashes indignation strong 
And peremptory menace, crouching close, 
And trampling loose on his vindictive heel, 
With sullen laid down ear. 
We shall cJose the present Diary with the follow- 
ing poctical ‘Calender of the months :’— 
Sce January first appear, 
Best kept at home with plenteous cheer : 
In February's faint essay, 
We gladly mark the lengthened day : 
Bleak March’s keener winds succeed, 
Rough as die newly-mountes steed;, 


The redbreast, the only bird that | 


April a flattcring face will wear, 
Resembling a coquettish fair: 

E’en May is often proved a bite, 
Warms in the day, but chills at night 
Bright June, in gayest hv’ry dressed, 
Of Flora’s glory is the test: 

July presides in Phebus’ smiles, 
Whose evening human care beguiles; 
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Brown August sober pleasure brings, pi 
| Maturing heat upon his wings: 
{ September offers to our reach 
The clustered grape and blushing peach: 
October's oe influence yields : 
The sportsmen pleasure in the fields: The 
November’s soaking show’rs require from t 
The changed coat and blazing fire : H » st 
And dark December, in the end, to 05 
Commends a book and cheerful friend. ita 
TS jmes ¢ 
MATERIALS FOR THE KEEPING OF obes 8 
CHRISTMAS. ghee 
— we atte 
[FROM THE EXAMINER.]} he fart 
Lage ono 
1. An absence of false religion, that is to say, ¢immbefore | 
cruel opinions of God, and uncharitable opinions 4 wave, j 
each other. er to 
2. A spirit that does not shrink at earning its enjoy fie cawlin 
ment in-doors, by exercise in the cold without. boxes, ¢ 
5. Holly, or other evergreens, to stick about oy Our d 
rooms, and remind us of the never-dying beauties ¢ 24 
nature. ous of 
4. Plenty for all the house; and, if possible, for some ne tabl 
poor neighbours. before | 
5. A good blazing fire. plates, ¢ 








6. Chesnuts to crack in it,mince pies, plum-pui 
ding, snap-dragon, &c. ; 

7. The wassail-bowl (the indispensible’ Christy 
cup) acomposition of spiced wine or ale, occasional 
mixed with eggs, and always swimming with roast 
apples, which were called lamb’s-wool. This, wit 
cake or bread, will alone constitute a Christmas r 
past. 

“ Instrumental or vocal music, or dancing, or bo 
or all. 

9. A short game of cards out of charity, if someq 
the company cannot do without it: if possible, a roup 
one to keep up the glee of the younger sort ; if not, 
sharp-pointed one to produce the requisite pungeng 
for the older. Only, during the season, your regut 
whist-players really must not frown annihilation 
any unhappy merry soul, who takes a king for a knay 
10. A raising of the servants to as great a levels 
enjoyment with their masters and mistressvs as possibig 
agreeably, not only to the first known origin of this fg 
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tival, which was the saturnalia, but to reason, humanit Chaos i 
and true delicacy, at all times. hing in c 
11. A kiss—(Good God! What will Tomkins say servants, 











—a kiss under the misseltoe, by any one who has taka 
a walk to get it, pruvided he be worthy,—to whoms 
ever he offers it, provided she does not refuse froma 
consciousness of being otherwise, 
12. Such other pastimes as the oldest remember, the 
sprightliest approve, and the dullest do not think abso 
lutely degrading, 

To this list we may as well subjoin a few 


AUTHORITIES FOR SOCIAL ENJOYM§NT, 
Selected for the benefit of those ‘ who prefer an autho. 
rity toa reason,’ and will not be happy but on good pre 
cedent. 

To proceed chronologically, it is our chance to beg 
with the trifling authority of 

SoLOMON.—See his writings in general, the spirit 
which, however, upon the whole, is: somewhat t 
epicurean, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Homer, the father of poetry, who, in the person 
Demodocus, C lights tc unite music and good cheer, 
SocraTes, the first of philosophers; a dancer a 
symposiac. 

Paro, the divine; the great recommender of 
manners and opinions. 

ARISTOTLE; somewhat in the excess, we belier 
like Solomon. 

Epicurus; vutgarly supposed to be a.gross li 
but in fact the most rational of enjoying ones. 
EPAMINONDAS, the greatest of the active Gre 
an accomplished dancer and musician. 
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ALEXANDER the Great; in the excess. QUA 
Caro the Censor ; a little over-fond of his bottle 
Piurarcn, the father of moral essay-writing; 
symposiac and musician. 
Jesus (if it be'not thought profane to put him wh The Arat 
he would not have scrupled to go himself ) a fondlet a . 
ul bustle, 


little children, and a guest at wedding-dinners, wh 
it is related of him that he even converted the 
into wine. 

ALFRED the Great; a practiser of minstrelsy, wi 
in those days comprised jesting and the telling of 
ries: to say nothing of his being a notorious to 
cakes, 

Cuawcer, the father of English poetry: guess ii 
his works. 

Marvin Luruenr, the first modern assertor of 
berty of opinion; a great player of music, to Ww 
said the devil had a natural antipathy. 
Mon acne, one of the most candid as wel 
shrewd of philosophers; a great advocate of get 
and sworn foe of melancholy customs, 
CeRvANnTEsSthe Inimitable: guess from his wo 
Six Puitip SypNey, the all-accomplished ; 3 
of holiday-masks. 

Srenser, whom Milton ‘ dared be known to 
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Na better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas;’ guess! Mssion appea 
his works. ahometan 1 
Bacon, the great light of modern philosophy, f our beard ;”” 
bble. In ge 





for his high and hospitable stile of living. See: 
evidences in his works. wy 
GatiLeo,theastronomer ; remarkable for his hist 
and joyous tastes, 

SHAKsPEARE, Whose Tweifth Night was the 
his productions. 

Mit ron, the supposed austere Milton, who 
Christmas chesvuts with his friend Deodati, kept g# 
days (festive holidays) with the young geatlemen # 
ltown;’ and talks, in our favourite old sonnet, of 
ard choice repasts:— : 

Of attic taste, with wine, whence we may rst 
To hear the lute well touched, or artful voice 

Warble immortal notes and ‘Tuscan air, 

He who of these delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 
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| A Fact.—On Sunday last the clerk of a par 
Gloucestershire had to announce, that on such a ca 
incumbent would be ready to receive the tithes ol 
said parish ; and ali persons then neglecting to pay” 
‘several commutations would forthwith be ercheg 
|——-but honest Amen held out a still mere threa ting 
‘nace—** That if they neglected their competiiwm 
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| would all forthwith be caccuted."—_Bath Herald, 
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« Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
WatTTron. 
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NG AT SEA IN ROUGH WEATHER. 


——— 


(From Pinkard’s Notes.) 


The ship’s company often reap much amusement 
the little accidents—the ridiculous tumbles—and 
he strange postures which the passengers are thrown 
Foto by the unsteady motion of the vessel: indeed we 
Low feel so little alarm during a gale, that we some- 
aes disregard its perils, and join in their smiles and 
rege the ludicrous occurrences which happen among 
swag Hogarth might have feasted upon them. 
Monfasion of motions, caused by the heavy seas, if 
my tempt to walk, we fetch way, and are tossed to 
«furthest side of the cabin, in all the odd and un- 
oo mon figures which can be imagined; and, often 
ee we can regain our legs, the ship yields to anothe: 
pve, and we are tumbled in the most ludicrous man 

to the opposite side, kicking, struggling, or 
cawling, amidst a confusion of moving chairs, stock- 
soxes, and other furniture. 

Our dinver ceremony 15 often rendered a humorous 
cenie; at this hour the cabin being the general rendez- 
ous of the party, we meet, craw! trembling towards 
ne table, and tie ourselves it: the chairs. A tray is set 
efore us, With deep holes cut in it, for the dishes, 
Jates, and glasses ; the table and chairs are lashed to 
he deck; yet one or other frequently gives way, and 
sets half the things in the cabin Y 

Presently enters the steward with soup, followed 
his little slave with potatoes ; and the servants with 
ych other covers as there may chance to be. But 
he things upon the table, and the servants 
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his, w reely are t 
ormang : aed, clinging to the backs of our chairs, before a 
sudden lurch of the ship tumbles all into disorder. 


ard, servants, and little Mungo, to the 
corner of the cabin; the soup salutes the lap of one 
of us; another receives a leg of pork 3a third is pre- 
ented with a piece of mutton or beef; a couple of 
hickens or ducks fly to another ; the pudding jumps 
early into the mouth of the next; and the potatoes 
bre tossed in all directions about the deck of the cabin. 
One saves his plate, another stops his knife and fork, 
some cling to the table, thinking only to save their 
persons ; one secures the bottle; another, half fallen, 
holds up his glass in one hand, and fixes himself fast 
hischair withthe other. 7 

Chaos is renewed! every thing is in motion—every 
hing in confusion. At the next roll of the ship, the 
staring with amazement, again fetch way, 
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kins say servants, A 
has takemimand with extended arms are tossed to the opposite 
whomeliside of the cabin, where they cling fast, and remain 
se from fixed as statues, afraid again to move; and although 


wearelashed in the chairs ourselves, it is with difii- 
culty wecan retain our seats. Plates, dishes, knives, 
forks, and glasses clatter together, in all the discord 
of the moment: the steward and _ his boy, crawling 
upon their hands and knees af ter th® dancing potatoes, 
the fying fowls, or the walking joints, are rolled over 
andover at our feet, and all is disorder and confusion. 
Theship now becomes steady for a moment, the scat- | 
tered parts of the dinner are collected; and those who 
have escaped sickness, again attempt to eat. Some, 
foreseeing all these accidents, fix themselves up in a 
orner upon the cabin deck, and take the plate between 
heir knees, fancying themselves in security ; but, 
quickly, they are tumbled in ridiculous postures, to 
the other side of the cabin, sprawling with outstretched 
imbs, like frightened crabs. Some, having no call of 
ppetite, join not in the feast, but lie swinging up or 
down in their cots or hammocks ; others remain rolling 
rom side to side in their births. Some cry out with 
ore bruises; some from being wetted with sprays ; 
pne calls for help; another relieves his stomach from | 
ickness; while others, lamenting pa f their dinner, |) 
oudly bewail the soup, the meat, and the pudding. | 
Bome abuse the helmsman, others the ship, and others 
he sea, while all join in imprecations upon the wind. 
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QUARRELS OF THE ARABIANS. | 





is bottle 


writing; [FROM HERON’S VOYAGES. | 
’ 





The Arabians are by no means quarrelsome ; but |' 
hen once they enter into a dispute, they make a dread- 
\bustle. I have often seen their cutlasses drawn, 
putthey are easily prevailed upon to put them up, and 
become as good friends as ever. For, provided a stran- 
er were to say to them, three or four times, * Think 
n Godand his Prophet,” they are immediately recon- 
tiled to one another, or else they make choice of an 
mpire, who terminates their difference in an amicable 
anner. ‘They are perhaps less disposed to give 
busive language than the common people ir: Europe ; 
ut, at the same time, they are as easy to be offended 
nd as cager to be revenged. When onein a rage spits 
nthe ground opposite to another, the offended tamely 
varsthe insult, if he docs not think himself able to 
woish the other for his insolence ; butif he does, he 
ives sufficient proofs of his resentment. I recollect 
wing seen one inadvertently throw a little spittle on 
he beard of a Mahometan, who took it highly amiss ; 
¢, however, who had given the offence, immediately 
sked pardon, and kissed his beard, which piece of sub- 
nission appeased the other. Nothing can affront a 
ahometan, more than to say him, “* There is dirt on 
vur beard;” an affront that is ofen given among the 
abble. In general, amongst the lower people in Ara- 
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solent expressions pass for sallies of wit, whilst among 
nen of honour they are taken as the nsost insolent af- 
honts. Kut when a scheils among the Bedouins says to 
nother, who is of a grave turn of mind, “ ‘Thy bonnet 
rturban is dirty; put it better on; it is awry;” the 
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Tort ended person thinks = the people in Europe do, 
lemen MPO put one another to eath for a word escaped with- 
net, of Mampet intention) that he is not only called upon, in point 

f honour, to make an attempt upon the life of hin 
nay rise ‘ho gave the offence, but likewise upon ail the males 
I voice his amily. With respect to this, 1 heard the fol- 
if. Wing story at Basra, which happened a few years |) 
d spares fce, in the neighbourboed of that city. A man of} 
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a par € some place, and who belonged to a tribe subordi- | 
rh a CBB ste to choc of Montefitsj, asked him ironically, in a 
tithes of fre-house, rf he was the father of the beautiful young || 
¢ to paydy at NN. Upon this, the latter considered his 
wchegEiauebter's virtue as called in question,and immediately |} 
renter the company in order to stab her, When he re-), 


parr 8 tied, he feund that the offender had Med; and trom i 


¢ rald, 


| 
near Glasgow. 


new and celebrated pharos of the Bell Rock. 


direction of Mr. Stevenson. 
the mechanism of the lamps, and the disposition of the 
glasses, which produce the coloured flames. 


where they beg the persons who visit this edifice to in-| 
scribe their names, and to add ssme lines expressive of} 
their ideas on the subject of this fine edifice. 
nothing remarkable in this album, except six improvisa-| 
| tory lines of the celebrated Walter Scott, when he visited| 
the light-house. Walter Scott is well known as the mo-| 
y-. dern bard of Caledonia, and the finest scenes of this| 
pme distinction, in the tribe of Monrtchisj, had nar | picturesque country owe to his genius a celebrity, which! 
ed bis duughter to an Arabian at Korne. A short! their solemn or sayage grandeur would of itself never! 
iile after che nuptials, another Arabian, a native of have given them. The following are the verses, which 


that moment he breathed no. hing but vengeance. For 
along time, he gave himself much unnecessary troubl: 
secking tor his antagonist; and, in the meantime, h: 
put to death many of his antagonisi’s relations, and 
spared neither his domestics nor his beasts. ‘The of- 
fender seeing his ruin to be inevitahie, offered a large 
um to the chief governor of the janissaries at-Korne, 
f he would arrest his enemy and put him to death. 
Che Aga, therefore, ordered the latter to be reconciled 
who would by no means comply; but ¢ontinued still 
intent upon the death of his adversary. In order to 
terrify him, the Aga now threatened him with imme- 
diate death ;. but as death appeared nothing to him, in 
comparison to the affront he had received, and the loss 
ef his daughter, t»e governor, in concert with some 
persons of distinction, resulved to give a man so fullof 
honour every possible satisfaction. It was therefore 
agreed upon, that the offender should give his daughter 
to the offended, with a fixed dowry in money, horses, 
andarms. ‘lhe latter was now appeased; yet the fa- 
ther-in-law durst never appear to his son-in-law. 
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A FRENCHMAN’S CHARACTER 
OF SOME OF THE 
PUBLIC WORKS OF SCOTLAND. 


M. Dupin, a learned native of France, whoé occupies 
an important place in the marine engineer depart- 
ment of that country, was lately eagaged in a tour 
through Great Britain, with the view of examining 
the state of national industry, particularly in regard 
to every thing connected with navigation and public 
works. He has since published a work in French 
entitled “* Memoir upon the Marine, and the Bridges, 
and Public Works of Englandand France.” In this 
he includes a Narrative of his Tour through Scot- 
land, from which the following extract has been 
translated. 

“ After leaving Newcastle for Edinburgh, I passed 
by Berwick, where a long pier is constructing to dimi- 
nish the effects of a bar at the mouth of the ‘Tweed. 
A bridge of iron chains has been thrown over the 
river, upon a plan as I believe of Mr. ‘Telford. 

“ Edinburgh, and Leith its harbour present a crowd 
of important objects in the sciences, letters, and arts. 
Edinburgh is the Athens of the North, and the Scottish 
people combine the urbanity of the Greeks with the 
hospitality of the Arabs, 

“ Tt is a literary phenomenon, extremely remarkable, 
and worthy the attention of the philosopher, to see at 
the remotest extremity of a great empire, and almost 
under the frozen zone, a city which, ceasing to be a 
capital, and left wholly to itself, rises by the genius of 
its inhabitants, seizes the sceptre of history and politi- 
cal economy, produces talents of the first order in mi- 
neralogy, chemistry, the medical and surgical sciences ; 
and, not contest with so many claims to receive from 
other nations the palm of celebrity, erects in its bosom 
a literary tribunal, which makes despotism tremble, and 
the decrees of which suffice to exalt or to sink many a 
reputation in Europe. 

“ At Leith they are forming basins, docks, for the 
construction of vessels, entrepots, &c. ‘These labours, 
at the poiut where they now stop, are more remarkable 
for their perfect execution, than their magnitude. In 
case of realising the projects formed a few years ago, 
that is, at the moment when British commerce was in 
its highest prosperity, they would add to the floating 
basins, already finished, a new basin still larger, and 
the entry of which, opening into a deep and unob- 
structed part of the bay of Forth, would admit vessels 
of considerable burden, even at ebb tide. I am per- 
suaded that scarcely will the Scots have ceased to dread 
the stagnation of their commercial prosperity, when 
they will resume their projects of a agrandisement, 
and will pursue them through every obstacle with that 
constancy which characterises them. 

“ Mr. Jardine, a learned civil engineer, who commu- 
nicated information to me in the most liberal manner, 
took me into the yard of a ship-builder at Leith, to 
shew me the very ingenious application of iron railway» 
in the launching of vessels. I examined a fine steam 
boat, which is destined to tow the vessels from Leith 


|to the mouth of the great canal, which joins the Clyde, 


It appears that this operation, not 
hitherto attempted, has completely succeeded. 

“| crossed the bay of Froth, and visited the little 
port of Kirkaldy. Not far from thence is the fine do- 
main of Raith, the possessor ef which, Mr. Ferguson, 
has a magnificent cabinet of mineralogy. Quitting 
Raith, [reached the banks of the Tay, and crossed to 
Dundee, where they are digging a new harbour, partly 
excavated ira the rock. Mr. Logan, the engineer who 
conducted these works, and who has been employed 
also in cnstructing the pharos of the Bell Rock, com- 
municated to me his plans, and all his practical know- 
ledge, with a liberality which I can never sufliciently 
acknowledge. 

**From Dundee I went to. Arbroath, in front of the 
Contrary 
winds, and the violence of the sea, did not allow us to go 


immediately to the rock where it is built, twelve miles 
from shore. 
coast, observing every night the intensity of the fires, 
and the perfect distinction of their colours, which are 
alternately white and red. 


I lodged two nights in a farm-house on the 


** I was conveyed to the Bell Rock in the vessel of the 


commissioners for the Northern Lights. I stadied the 
construction of this light-house, which is the design of 


Mr. Rennie, executed under the care and immediate 
I particularly remarked 


** The keepers of the light-house have a library, not 


large, but composed of useful books upon literature, 
morality, and natural science; they are subscribers to 
ie peopre & one of the monthly journals which treat of these subjects. 
ia, as amongst those of the sarse description in Europe, |/Phys simple workmen, in the midst of the sea, charm 
the leisure of their solitude by attempting to follow the| 
|progress of reason and ot the hwnan mind. 
much local observation of this nature, that I have been) 
‘able to satisfy myself of the general diffusion of know- 
‘ledge among the Scottish people. 


It is by} 


“The keepers of the light-house keep a register,| 


I found! 


I was permitted to copy: | 
** Far in the bosom of the dee 
O’cr the wild shelves my watch I keep, 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 
Bound on the dusky brow of night ; 
The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
And scorns to strike his timorous sail, 


” 


** Continuing ray route towards the north, I visited the ; son of the celebrated Lewis performed Noratio + he as 
harbours of Montrose, of Bervie, of Stofichaven, and of ||dead drunk, and extremely dirty. Mrs. Entw re's 


Aberdeen, Immense operations have been begun to |/acting in the farce could searcely have boon exeecded by 
render Aberdeen a great commercial port; superb piers that of Mrs. Davison. By tween the acts, two boys not 
have been constructed at its entrance — The river Dee, | fourteen vears of age, were very solemuly diecu sit ai het 
forced by those artificial dykes to accelerate its course, | the profits of the house might be monthly if tl : nigi t 
has almost destroyed the bar, which not more than ‘could be taken as an average. From this. t} o took a 
twenty years ago, allowed only vessels of small burden ‘view of what interest the house paid to its owner ih ir 
to enter the harbour. The floating basins, abso in |calculations were made with the } recision of state fin - - 
the interior of the port, are abandoned, because the \ciers, and their conclusions drawn with the er avity of 
ros a which undertook was not rich enough to finish jsaxes. After a long dispute, whether the interest were 
them. RY or 83 per cent. they p onde at the > we 

** When I passed through Aberdeen, I met Dr. Olin- || good he Lec This Boacmmven pn od Pe in alee 
thus Gregory returning from the Shetland Isles, where '/ with national character. Gain is the education-the 
he had gone to meet M. Biot and Captain Colby, to con- || morals, the polities, the theology, and stands in the stead 
tinue the triangulation of Great Britain, and to prolong |of the domestic comfort of all ages and classes of Ameri- 
thus far north the measure of the meridtan, extended jeans: it is the centre of their system, trom which they 
by the French southward to the Balearic Isles. Dr. Gre- | derive both light and heat. om; 
gory shewed me, at the university, an observatory very ;_ A few days after the performance of Hamlet, My. 
rich in instruments, but, if I mistake not, very poor in || Entwistle, the manager, Prd for his benefit that irre. 
observations. Another thing interested me much more, | sistibly amusing burlesque, Hamlet Travestic. His line 
because it shews a talent and natural vocation for the |/of acting is a broad farce caricature of Liston. He per- 
sciences; the same gentleman took we to a shoe-||sonated the modern Danish Prince. ‘The audience were 
maker, who, in the intervals left to him by his humble ||solemn, serious, and dull. ‘The affecting entrance of the 
employment, makes barometers, thermometers, and ||deranged Ophelia, who, instead of rosemary, rue, Xe. 
large reflecting telescopes, which appeared very perfect ; |/had an ample supply of turnips and carrots, did not 
he can push them up at will out of his roef upon the |/move a muscle of their intelligent faces. The ladies, 
platform of a little wooden turret, which is reached by || indeed, excepted, who evinced, by the frequent use of 
a window. There he shows to the curious the sun and }/their pocket handkerchiefs, that their sympathies were 
the moon, as well as in an observatory of the first order. ||engaged on the side of the love-sick maiden. Some who 
But it may be supposed, that upon so unsteady a base had seen the original ZZaméct, for the tirst time, a few 
as that on which the instruments are thus perched, it evenings before, gave vent to their criticisms when the 
must be impossible to make observations which require || curtain fell. ‘They thought Mr. Entwistle did not look 
a perfectly immoveable greund. sufficiently grave; and that, as it was his benefit, he acted 

** Departing from Aberdeen, I plunged into the||very dishonourably, in shaving (ekeating) them out of 
mountains of ‘higher Scotland, as far as the mouth of'|two acts; for that they guessed, when Mr. Hutton played 
the Gulf of Murray, where the army of Agricola stop- || that ‘ere king’s mad son, he gave them five acts for their 
ped, deterred by the rugged and mountainous aspect of }/dal/ar.. Mr. —— assured me, that, on the following 
the opposite coast. morning, a respectable lawyer of Pittsburgh met him, 

“From Inverness, at the bottom of the Gulf of|}and said, ** 1 was at the play last night, Sir; and do not 
Murray, to Fort Augustus, and from thence to Fort }}think that Mr, Entwistle acted Hamlet quite as well as 
William, I coasted the Caledonian Canal ; an immense |} Mr. Hutton. 
work, which will allow frigates and vessels of five or six 
hundred tons to pass from the Atlantic to the German 
Ocean, without making the dangerous circuit of the 
north of Scotland, and of the Orkney Isles. Wood was 
wanted for the construction of the sluice-gates; they 
have been made of wrought iron. I have examined 
gates which weighed twenty tons; they were opened 
and shut by two men only. 

** Departing from Fort William, where the Caledo- 
nian Canal ends, and traversing anew chains of meun- 
tains almost completely arid and barren, I gained the 
banks of the lake Somek then the port of Dunbarton, 
and finally Glasgow. 

(To be continued.) 








AMERICAN HOTELS, OR BOARDING-HOUSES. 

Having been twice at Louisville, I boarded at both 
the hotels (Allen's Washington Hall, and Gwathing’s 
Indian Queen.) They are similar establishments, both 
upon a very large scale—the former having an average 
of eighty boarders, the latter of one hundred and forty , 
their charges are—breakfast, 1s. Sd.—dinner, 2s. 3d.— 
supper, 1s. §d.—bed, 1s. 1d. if fire in the room, an extra 
charge of 6}d. per night—board and lodging per day, 
6s. 9d.—ditto per day, for three mouths certain, 4s. Gd. 
These charges, with such an immense extent of business, 
must insure a man, moderately careful, a large fortune. 
These hotels are conducted differently from those with 
which you are acquainted. A person desiring to put up 
at one of them, applies to the bar-keeper, and he must 
not feel disappointed, should he be refused adinittance 
from want of room. The place for washing is in the 
open yard, in which there is a large cistern, several 
towels, and a negro in attendance. The sleeping-room 
commonly contains from four to eight bedsteads, having 
mattrasses, but frequently no feather beds; sheets of 
calico, two blankets, a quilt (either a cotton counterpane, 





To the EDITOR of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 
Sir, 

The public attention being at present directed 
in a very considerable degree to the subject of emigra- 
tion to the United States of America, I flatter myself 
that a few extracts from Fearon’s Sketches of America 
would not prove uninteresting ; and the rather, as Fea- 
ron scems to have visited the country devoid of prejudice || or made of patchwork)—the bedsteads have no curtains, 
or prepossession. It may perhaps be as well to state,|!and the rooms are generally unprovided with any con- 
that Mr. Fearon ** was deputed by a circle of friends, || veniencies. ‘The public rooms are—a news-room, & boot- 
whose persons and interests were most dear to him, to || room, in which the bar is situated, and a dining-room. 
visit the United States of America, in order to furnish || The fires are generally surrounded by parties of about 
them with materials to regulate their decision on the || six, who gain and keep possession. The usual custoin 
subject of emigration.” A. B. is to pace up and down the news-room, in a manner 

AMERICAN INQUISITIVENESS. similar to wa king = deck at sea. Smoking segars is 
& Sept. 24, 1817.—I ee i practised by all, wit rout exception, and at every hour 
4 : a y of the day. Argument or discussion, in this part of the 
stage: the distance is 180 miles—the fare £2 145.—|| world. is of rare occurrence: social intercourse 
charge for all meals on the road 2s. 3d. each—for bed || 4:7), sonversati mete pt gg 
ce Sicomatbine shes to Wills de Conia, The still more unusual—conversation on general topics, or 
seis i 8 a ona “4 1 eg ge see * Je ll the taking enlarged and liberal views of things, rarely 
stage called at my lodgings at two o’clock in the morning: || gecurs, Fach man is in pursuit of his own individual 
There was upon my voor into it but one passenger 5 || interest, and follows it in an individualized manner. 
he was an American, and of course soon obtained from But to return to the taverns: at half-past seven 
me the information that [ was going to Albany. We 5 Goat talk wi he the » Of collecti } 
é 4 : ? the first bell rings, for the purpose of collecting all 
were driven about the town for an hour, taking up others; ere ot el “hy gs . 

‘ ; wane: the boarders; and, at eight, the second bell rings; 
so that romaine ar we were well filled with passen- || breakfast is then set, the dining-room is unlocked, a 
= wea ie eet h sisson —— referred to was 89108 || general rush commences, and some activity, as well as 

ut ten miles, yet he must know from every person how dexterity, is essentially necessary to obtain a seat at the 
far they were travelling, and whether or not they were || papte 5 cle nds 1 ' 
rf Bc : y, table. A boy, as clerk, attends to take down the names 
** natifies” of Boston. An old man, partially deaf, was |]; ler t! hen the bill » settle ; ; 
the last object of his attack: his seat being central, the in evter that, when the Rls oe settled, Be Segeunes 
first question put to him was, * where are povcigipn ave deduction should be made. ‘The breakfast consists of a 
mlddle on’?” This beng anewered pr hn ils he profuse supply of fish, flesh, and fowl, which is consumed 
following dialogue ensue * i : Orly, with a rapidity truly extraordinary. Otten before I had 
E finished my first cup of tea, the room, which when I 
Q. Do you keep at Boston?—A. No, had conamenced was crowded to suffvcutian, had become 
Q. Where do you keep?—A. At Fairfield. nearly empty. 
i Have you been a lengthy time in Boston, eh say? |} At half-past one, the first bell rings, announcing the 
—A. Seven days. ; approach of dinner: the avenues to the dining-roona 
. Where did ou oe | last night P—.4, ——_street. || become thronged. At twoo’clock, the second bell rings: 
. What number?—d. Seven. the doors are thrown open, and a repetition of the break- 
_@. That is Thomas Adonis ——'s house ?—A. No, it||fast scene occurs. At six, tea, or what is here called 
ismy son’s, supper, is announced, and partaken of in the same man- 
. What, have you a son?—4. Yes—and daughters. |{ner. ‘This is the last meal, and usually affords the same 
. What is your name?—A. William Henry ——, |] fare as breakfast. A billiard table adjoms the hotel, and 
I guess. ee is generally well occupied. At ten o'clock, nearly all 
@. Is your wife alive ?—A. No—she is dead, I guess.||{have gone to bed, or what they call ** turned in?” At 
Q. Did she die slick right away?—.4. No; not by any |}table, there is neither conversation, nor yet drinking ; 
manner of means. the latter is effected by individuals taking their solitary 
Q. How long have you been married ?—A. Thirty ||** eyc-opencrs,” ** loddy” and ** phlegm dispersers,” at 
years, I guess, the bar; the keeper of which is in full employ from sun- 
Q. What age were you when you were married ?—. |] rise until bed-tune. A large tub of water, with a ladle, 
I guess, mighty near thirty-three. is placed at the bar, to which customers go and help 
Q. If you were young again, I guess you would marry |) themselves. When spirits are called for, the decanter 
earlier i B No; I guess thirty three is a mighty grand |}is handed, and you whe what quantity you please; the 
age for ae charge is always Gjd. It is never drank neat, or with 
@. How old is your daughter ?—A. Twenty-five. sugar and warm water. 
_ Q. 1 guess she would like a husband ?—A. No; she The life of boarders at an American tavern presents 
is mighty careless about that. the most senseless and comfortless mode of killing time 
Q. She is not awful (ugly) 1 guess ?—No; I guess |} 1 have ever seen. Every house of this description is 
she is not. thronged to excess, and there is not a man whe appears 





ened 
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Q. Is she sick ?—A. Yes. to have a sinyle earthly object in view, except spitting 
@. What is her sickness ?—4. Consumption. and smoking segars. I have not seen a book in the 
Q. Thad an item (a supposition) of that. You have|{hands of any person since I lett Philadephia. Objection- 
got a doctor, I guess ?—4. I guess I have. able as these habits are, they afford decided Prt» aan of 
Q. Is our son a trader ?—A. Yes. the prosperity of the country, which can admit so lary, ’ 
Q. Is he his own boss ? (master. J—A. Yes. u body of its citizens to waste in indelence three-fourths 
Q. Arc his spirits kedge? (brisk. J—A. Yes, I expect Yof their lives; and would also appear to held eut encou 


they were yesterday. ; F Pragement to Englishmen, with English habits, who could 

Q. How did he yet in business?—A. I planted him j retin there industry amid a nation of indolence, and 
og . I was his sponsor for a thousand dallars, 1 gucss’ | have sufficient firmness to live in America, and yet bid 
1e paid me within time; and he is now progressiiys || defiance to the deadly example of its natives. 

















slick. He bought his store at a yood lay (u good bar-| i$ . 
gain. ) 1} | To le continued. | 
The young man’s arrival at his destination put a stop || ~ 
. . i a Rt Mela 0 el CA Na. OL 4 Oh, 
to this course of question and answer; and the enquicins : . . ‘ — 
we ° ° . ‘ 

catechiser invited his elderly friend, when he should || Wool.—-This country is Itkely to receive ; 

come that way, ** lo go by his house, and dine with dhe 1 4 of on lt sth won4 : : ea. he supply of 

mn. | - § WOOL IZO1 coiony at Botany Ray, 
| There was lately a considereble sale of wool from thai 


_—- 
! 






tant country, 
i 
It is re 


chaveracel tis, 6d. per lb. whilee 
wl reaches only from 6%. to 6. Cv", 

thie, that the sheep of New Hoh 
y fron Spain, and the climate of 
i pooved peculiarly favourable te the 


. 2 
ol thelr fleeces, 


AMERICAN TIHEATRICALS. 

The play of /Zamlet, and the farce of Turn Out, were 

acted this evening, after my arvival (at Pittsburg!) | ban 

Upon cither I have nothing particular to observe. The! the 
acting was equal to the audi 


the best Spanis! 
i 








Nee, peraups superior, A) iprovement 
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HYMN TO THE CREATOR. 
=> 

Spirit of power! Spirit of love! 

W hove breath ix universal life, 
Who witt’st in plory thron’d above, 

Who led’st fair order out of strife ; 
Fach thing in heaven, in earth, 1 sea, 
Imperial Pow'r! is full of Thee. 


When Spring embroiders the green earth, 
And, Kden-hke, all Nature blooms, | 

Thy dove-like wing fans each bright birth, 
Thy breath supplics their sweet perfumes : 

The rose, the valley, the fair tree, 

Have beauty, blush, and bloom from Thee. 


When morning spreads her wings of light, 
And weaves her purple in the cast, 

And when the star-gemm'd cloak of night 
Wroeps nature up in sable vest— 

If on their swiftest wings we fice, 

Father! we only fly to Thee. 


When from his eastern gate, on hign, 
Sol wheels his ficry-axel'd car, 
Thou guid'’st him through the crystal sky, 
‘Thou light'st the moon and wandering star 5 
Whate’cr we hear, whate’er we see, 
Great Sire! is teeming fall of ‘Thee ! 


Thou rul’st the wave, thou wing’st the storm, 
Thy thunders shake the base of heav’n, 
The clouds thy car, whereon thy form 
Is by the lightning’s fire-blast driv'n! 
Thien in thy rmight—thy majesty, 
All Nature trembles, owning ‘Thee. 


When first in golden chain this world , 
Was hung from thy bright throne in air, 
And order trom confusion hurl'd, 
Was rob'd in light divine and fair 5 
Then beauty, Grace, and harmony, 
Author of Good ! first sprung from Thee. 


But when again in pow’'r array’d, 
hy bright ear o'er the Clouds shall roll, 


Of thy dread Majesty afraid, 
[iis earth shall vanish like a scroll ; 
Its glories, pormp, and pageantry. 
Shall darken, Lord! at sight of Thee. 
The sky-kiss’'d mountains then shall rock, 
The ** everlasting ills” shall melt, 
Man's beart shall wither at the shock, 


To nature’s inmost circle feli 5 

Then Heav'n’'s eternal jubilee 

Shall hyn its sengs of praise to The. 
eee 

‘ WARRINGTON THEATRE. 


-_ 


On Monday the 21st ultimo, «a new Theatre was opened 
The see- 
of the house are painted, in a very 


for the first tune in the town of Warrington. 


Gl 7 
a act au 


nevy 
i omanner, by Mr. Harrison, of the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool, and the whole of the intenor is finished ina 
superior and cls ‘ le of clhomune Phe andience was 
=F . 
Numercas wel f able, and appeared hi hly yratilicd 
with the beauty of the house as well a8 the performance. 
The comp wetables and corducted by Mr, 
Ilow * ‘ wi the theatres at Lancaster, Prestun, 
& XN "% tt for the occasion by a gentle. || 
mane! Warr wa ypol en by Mr. Howard,a copy | 
of Which rs ise k ‘The theatre isan ornament | 
to this popu! {increasing town, ¢ d promises to be 
1 ree «¢ peeite vty hui ( mittupcmient lo tie ine 
habitant the nei shbourt 
<—_ 
ADDIE > 
‘ ’ le 
Where wen 4 y pours tae, 
Her friendly iord a tent town stspplt 
The well known pass, tat link’d in carly t 
wide realm to proud Nerthumbrn CLA 3 


Mercia’ 
Dear to the o den heroes, # di oafar 
Famed as the needful ( sy 
Tn milder days, as o'er Uritannta’s 1 I 
Her happy plains in peaceful culture smile, 
Here studious Arta structured union 3 ields 
"No Cestrian vales and high Lancastria’s fields: 
Calls o'er the stream th’ adiniring south to see 

The pomp and pride of northern industry : 

On either hand invites the ravish’d gaze ‘ 

Where Commerce all her treasured wealth displays : 
To the throng'’d port, where by broad Merscy's side 
Fore of masts in harbour'd safety ride 5 

Qeen of Uhe westert shores! a ¢ favour d seat 

For ail of enterprising, fair and preat, 

right, where Art triumphant siniles, 


pest of ¢ ‘ ar. 
' 


Thor to tl 
4 world’s vast etorchouse rears her mighty piles, 
And thence to ev'ry gt sieful land uy plies 
Vy ‘ " , v, orrich with ‘Pyrian dyes. 
Or, no wd, paark, where o’er cach busy plain, 
tn pl . Ted + COMIMNCKHCES Pel, 
And ial ire, harmle wid refined, 
Mel {*, as nonter .th unfolding inind: 
Wish each, with all, old Mersey’s ford-town stall 
Holding communion treeiy at her wall. 
Ss) then, mid t » seated, no like grace 

with equal p so tevour'd a r 
Sha her na rank our to clam, 
in ents, knowledge, riches, thoughts, the same ? 
® Ny do hers ns that claim deny, 


» station in their country’s eye. 
r etreets successive burldinys rise, 
tation vite. 


ul 


« with each ival 


T } amile, 


Parr ( ‘ ¢ Geigts an ang ; 
Aud eur si nan } wna liek ny 1 lc : 
Ai il he n compact blend, that here 
Ordcr and ex camay their homes endear. 
Pleased wiih the pr sp'rous scene, the Muscs view 
| anand spet, and add their offorings too: 
rey, aloof, in heav’aly rapture sull, 
tured, approach from off tieir sat red hull. 
snewy hand, 


i high her 
hy some enchanter’s wand, 


e charmed eyes, 





‘ re i ‘ 
t ound th iry structure rise ¢ 
i) } iw , with magic powr, 
. mw the ev'ning hour. 
i ing he 
i! t by lng Boewuty > sce, 
| ld shall glide: 
i ia aioe world shail ghde + 
i 
ryvain: for here th’ histori page 
‘ Vr UMN AVE ANG BALE 5 
ba ; 
rat or in scl ree cold, 
le, or yan yr pptluence Lola 5 
wa nil @ ps t 
i u \ t pinnae cust 
" . 
Wat rt i mere Memory’s thoughtful art, 
Ya or) 
et yue¢ tuum the tyrobbing heart. 
e ‘ i 


Wild V’assion'’s pow’r in dread example show. 
O'er storied prief, the cye of Beauty here 

Shall shed delicious Pity’s tender tear ; 

And while the full heart seeks that soft relief, 

Itself be better’d with ** the joy of grief.” 

Or, various, else sly Mirth hall offer here 

Folly and pride to Yanghter’s useful jeer 5 

O’er common life and cv’ry station run, 

Show what is worthy, what "twere best to shun. 
| Wit and gay converse shall dull gloom surprise, 
| Hal while it wounds, and as it jests, chastise. 

And while amusement seems alone to claim 
|The vacant hour, or ev’n an idlername, 
| Instruction, not with painful study won, 
| Shall teach at once, ere thought shall seem begun : 
| While the feign’d passing object none offends, 

Here own'd by none, but without pain, amends. 

Elegance here, and taste, a charm may own, 
| Nor ask a pleasure, selfish and alone ; 

For from his round of Jabour, oft at eve 
| Industrious art may here his cares relieve, 
| Not spent in revels and contentious strife, 

But here the many-colour’d scenes of life, 
Pleas’d and refres'd, behold: then cas’d his pain, 
Content pursue his wonted toils again. 

While then for your delight, by cares of our’s, 
This temple, sacred to the muses, towers, 

And still to please we use each various art, 
Your's to be pleas'd is sure the sweeter part : 
*Tis your's with favour still to mark and guide 
Our efforts these your pleasure to provide 5 
To foster merit in its young essay, 

And bid him bloom beneath that cheering ray : 
And while we humbly labour in your cause, 

To add the rich reward of your applause. 
Warrington, Dec. 24, 1818. 


—D Oe 
THE BEACON. 


—_- 

The scene was more beautiful far to my eye, 
Than if day mm her pride had arrayed it: 

The land breeze blew mild, the azure arch'd sky 
Looked pure as the spirit who made it. 


The murmur arose, as I silently gazed 

On the shadowy waves’ playful motion ; 

From the dim distant isle, till the beacon fire blazed 
Like a star, in the midst of the ocean. 


Hw Tragic Muse shall here, with awful woe, 


No longer the joy of the sailor boy’s breast 
Was heard in his widely breathed numbers $ 
The sea-bind was Hown to her wave girded nest, 

And the fisherman sunk to his shumbers ! 





| 1 sighed as 1 looked from the waves gentle slope, 

All hushed was the billow’s commotion, 
|} And I thought that the beacon locked lovely as hope, 
| That star of life’s tremulous ocean. 


The time is long pass’d, and the scene is afar; 
Yet, when my head rests on its pillow, 

Will memory, sometimes, rekindle the star 
That blaz‘d on the breast of the billow. 


In life’s closing hour, when the trembling soul flies, 
And death stills the heart’s last emotion, 
O! then may the seraph of mercy arise, 





2 FE 
A PARADOX. 


| Like a star on eternity’s ocean. 
' 
} sagas 
i I saw three things together stand, 
T felt them all with either hand, 

I took up two and had them chain'd, 
And then I found there ten remain’d ; 
I then laid down the ten again, 
And found the whole was twenty-one, 
Nor more nor Jess, and still but three. 
ray tell us, Gents, how this can be? 


eee ee 
as 





PASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Watkin Dress 


bur sloped Jow in front of the bust: 
with a puning 
Y with a jet bead. 


finished 


surmounted by a 


thi is 


abroad band of bias black satin laid on fuil. 


sarsnet. 


rey velvet, lined with white 
made tight to the s! 


fichu; it wraps across 
satin pelerine, Which has a very gra 
The sleeve is rather tipht; 
esaiin, an 


shape. 
| finished by puflings of whit 
ithe sle 


sists of satin cogurngs interspersed with leaves. 


|the brim is turned up before and be hind. 
half-boots. White kid gloves. Ermine muif. 





wd the 


rich trimming composed of jet beads. 





it is finished 
{stight embroidery in black silk all round. 


lform; it is ornamented with a long plume ot 


compe 
forehead. 
base . , 
White kid gloves. 


| aaa 


—A round dress of figured silk, the 
' ! ‘y, With a small black leaf: the body is 
loimad rdully high round the shoulders and back, 
it is trimmed 
of grey crepe, ornamented between 
Short full sleeve, taste- 
in the Spanish styJe with black satin 

s—Phe battom of the skirt is trimmed with a 
teep Nounce of Diack crape, embroidered in grey silk ; 
band of black crape, richly 
jembroidered in grey silk; and the whole is finished by 
Fichu 
lof white crupe, with a very full white crape rufi. 
Over this dress is a pelisse composed of either black or 
‘The body is 
pe, and coines up high behind, 
but has no collar; it iss oped betore so as to cisplay the 
in front, and has a falling white 
cful efivet on the 
the shoulders are 
{the bottoms of 
ves ornamented with full bands of white satin. 
Phe trimming, which goes ali reund the pelisse, con- 
Head- 
ldress, agypsy hat, composed of w hite British leghorn, 
land ornamented with a full plume of ostrich teathers: 
Black leather 


Evening Dress.—A white crape round dress over a 
white sarsnet slip; it is cut very low all round the bust, 
waist is as shore as possible: a full sleeve, 
! which is likewise very short. ‘The bottom of the skirt 
lis ornamented With a fine rouleau of white crape, 
which stands out, and is surmounted by a broad and 
A white crape 
apron is worn with this dress; it is a three-quarter 
length, narrow at top, and broad towards the bottom ; 
with rich tassels at each end, and has a 
A necklace 
jand brooch of jet, put on in the Grecian style, partly 
shade the bust.—kar-rings, armlets, and bracelets of 
1j t to correspond, Head-dress, (a togue de Nino; it 
is of a moderate height, and of an elegantly simple 
strich 
ifeathers, which fall over to the left side, and a buttertiy 
red of jet, which is placed in the centre of the 
White leather shoes, with jet clasps. 





£143. 
sj nitef nuning adventure. 


, week 
tion to the 





mCornwali Gaxctte. 


| ‘The standard of copper ore which two years since was 
so low as £90, was, a fortnight since, £159, and is this 
This high rate has given renewed anima- 
We learn that 
among other new speculadons a respectable set of adven- 
turers has reeen(y been formed for the purpose of work. 
jing the consolidated mines, between Truro and Redruth 











THE KALFIDOSCOPE. 





The Hire=side Companion. 


(Continued from our former Numbers. ) 
—— 


puzzle, proposed in our last number but ene, page 88 


the annexed figure, which will at one view show th 
mode of performing this simple, i 





AE 








ANSWER to Cuanane I.—Warrington. 
Merit. 

Do. to ANAGRAM 1} aie 
Remit. 








PUZZLE III. 


side. Cut each 




















| 
{ 
| 
| 





‘same way, she found the number precise y 
‘notwithstanding which, two Diamonds h 
‘lioned. How was this managed ? 











of course, be ten pieces. 





PUZZLE IV. 


angular part mac 
section of two diagonals. 


of equa shape and magnitude. 








PUZZLE V. 


A lady had occasion to send a Diamond 

Cross to a jeweller, to be repaired. To 

c D provide against any imposition, she had, 
000000 Othe precaution to count the number of 


Diamonds, which she did in the follow- 
ing manner. She found the Cross con- 
tained in length, from A to B, 9 Dia- 
monds. Reckoning from B to C, or from 
B to D, she counted also 9. When the 
Cross was returned, sewer J them in the 

the same; 
been pur- 


wmocescoscocep 





PUZZLE VI. 
Place ten half-pence in a row upon a table; then 


taking up any one of the series, place 1t upon some other, 
with this proviso, that you pass over Just one penny.— 
Repeat this until there ave no single half-pemnies lett. 


PUZZLE VIL. 
Place nineteen half-pennies on a table, (a round one is 


'best) in such a manner as they will make nine rows of 


‘| five in each. 











And if fifty fiom forty be fak 


7 of them full, 7 of thew: cy 
full; so that each of them shai 
of wine, and the same nusnber of casks. 





PUZZLE VIII. 





PUZZLE IX. 
A gentleman sent his servant with a present of 9 Ducks 


in a box, upon which was the followmg direction :— 


*© PO ALDERMAN GOBBLE, WITH IX DUCKS.” 


|The servant, who had more pees! than honesty, pur- 
loined three of the Ducks, anc 

number contained in the box corresponded with thatupon 
{the direction. As he neither erased any word or letter, 
/nor substituted a new direction, how did he so alter it as 
to correspond with the contents of the box ? 


contrived it so, that the 








PUZZLE X, 
A man has a wolf, a goat, and a cabbage to carry over 


a river, but, as he is obliged to transport thei one by 
one, in what manner is this to be done, that the wolf 
imey not be left with the goat, nor the goat with the 
i cabbage ? 


SS 


PUZZLE XI. f : 
In what manner can counters be disposed in the eight 


external cells of a square, so that there may always b 
nine in each row, and yet the whole number shall vary 
from 26 to 32? 





PUZZLE XI. 

Ingenious artists, how may I dispose 
Of five-and-twenty trees, in just twelve rows ; 
That every row live lofty trees*may grace, 
Explain the scheime-—the trees completely place. 

PUZZLE XIII. 
Ingenious artists, pray Gispose 
‘T'wenty-four trees, in twenty-four rows 5 
Three trees I'd have in every row, 
A pond in the imidst I’ have also 5 
A plan of it I fain would have, 
Pray let me your assistance crave. 





PUZZLE XIV. 
The sum of {our figures in value shall be 
Above seven thousand nine hundred and three 3 
But when they are halved, you'll see very ploin, 
The sum shall be nothing—the mystery explain ? 


~~ PUZZLE XV. 


i i take nine, and from nine you take ten, 
If from six you y 


Ye wits, now the puzzle explain ; 
n, there then 
Will just half @ doven ranain. 

PUZZ 
To distribute amongsi tirce 





sons £1 casks of wi 
nd 7 of the 
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but ingenious problem. 


Given 5 squares, each divided into 
two parts, as in the margin, by a line 
from one angle bisecting the opposite 
u tare into two parts, 
by the diagonal line, and there will, 
Required 
to arrange these ten pieces so as to form one square. 


Divide a figure like that in the 
margin, (say three-fourths of a 
square) by ae away the tri- 

> by the inter- 
It is 
reqiured to cut it into four parts 


We did not intend to give any solution to the cross 


. 
° 


but are induced to change our mind, from the very nu- 
merous enquiries we have had upon the subject. To 
accommodate our youthful readers, we therefore insert 


e 





Jan. 5, 


ZO THE EDITOR. 
—_—_—_— 

Srr,—] find that the few hasty remarks I serj 
over respecting 3 letter by P. N, has called himf 
again, iu a'string of sentences, purporting to by 
reply. Excuse me if [ trespass on your colup 
once more, for the purpose of anaking a few ob 
vations on this last precious effusion. After gi 
to the world the profound discovery that ZESop | 
fabulist was a Greek, he quotes oue of. his fables 
the purpose of insinuating that I had “labours 
some mouths for an answer: the fact id, I had g 
iainly seen the two preceding letters, and had y 
just esough to convince me that they were unwe 
of any serious notice; when his third letter ¢ 
‘cross me, in an idle hour en besoin d’agir, and] pp 
ned the observations which seem to have su kee 
irritated the fine feelings of P. N. 

Tu the commencement of his inteuded castigati, 
he remarks, in the most whimsical spirit of 
scenéd.ug kindness, “in using his own rod, I’) 
be as merciful as his case will admit of, as I do 
wish to kill but to cure.” If not killed by the 


absurdity of his rbapsodies. After a series of rey 
tions of my own words, aud plaintive remarks on 
harshuess of my treatment of him, he concludes yj 
the utmost self-complacency, after “having COnvich 
this-uncivil writer, of absurdity in argument,” &e, yj 
begging me to sit “cooly in judgement on myg 
1 certainly cannot think of sitting ia judgement 
inyself, but leave it to any impartial judge, ty 
whether his letter is capable of convicting any 
of any thing; unless it be P N. himself, of 
simple mental obliquity, but of actual blindness 
the intellectual organs. 
His preity scheme for familiar illustration, 
making two circles, at ‘any convenient” distang 
the one to represent the sun, and the other 
moon, is every way worthy of P.N. These ci 
are, it seems, to be 11. 10ths and 1-10th of ani 
in diameter, in which case, this distance woald 
about 160 fect, which, however couvenient to P, 
and his theory, would, L fancy, not be much relish 
by the more sober species of reasoners, 
3efore I condescend to notice aay further letta 
from the same author, on this subject, 1 amust o 
tainly insist upon his shewing that the various he 
venly phenomena can be accounted for, and py 
dicted, on his theory: it eppearing to me that fi 
best possible proof of the truth ef avy system, i 
its perfect accordance with fact, and conseque 
capability of precise prediction. This prinej 
property is possessed in the highest possible degre 
of perfection, by the Newtonian theory, and, wut 
another is discovered, equally capable of satisfyiy 
the enquivies of the practical man, and solving th 
doubts of the theorist, a Newtonian disciple is full 
justified by the laws uf the most chivalrous contbat, 
from entering the arena of discussion with amantag. 
onist so much his inferior. 1 have defended Newton, 
aud have offended P. N. 1 have quizzed P. Nand 
qugted Shakespeare. “Such is the very head an 
front of my offence, no more.” 
However, 1 am perfectly satisfied to stand orf 
in company with Newton and Shakespeare, the sy 
tem of the one being denominated a “ gross dece 
tion,” and the works of the other “ danger 
misleading bombast,” yet this is from a writer w 
complains in the whiming tones of a beaten boy, ( 
heing treated “ unceremoniously,” and * uncivilly 
Talk of ecremony and civility, forsooth, to am 
who dares so to blaspheme the names of the brighte 
orvaments of England! 

Q. 





Wednesday, 80th December. 





Bow-strectCharge of Witchcraft, &c.—On Tus 
day, 2 young woman of respectable appearance, profestt 
herself to be a servant, applied to Mr. Birnie to punish 
young woman, whose name the said was Charlotte Sq 
who had bewitched her with brimstone, and had exert 
the black art towards her, and last of all, had, wiht 
assistance of two men, exercised Freemasonry to 
her, and had made use of such means and such lang 
as it would not be proper for a female to repeat; 
she further complained, that she was not able to reli 
herself from their ‘controul, and was thereby prevel 
from keeping her places of service, and was there 
deprived of the means of getting her living. The 
gistrate endeavoured to compose her mind, and toe 
vince her that she was deceived in supposing that 
person or persons could bewitch her, or interfere, 
influence, er controul her conduct in the way shel 
described : but she was not accessible to persuasion 
conviction, and nothing would satisfy her but a wam 
against Charlotte Say, although she confessed she dl 
not know where to find her, and all that she knew 
her family and connexion was, that her aunt lived att 
—_ A Miss Linwood’s exhibition, in Leicester-squ 
—Dec. 27. 





Dandirs.—At the election of watchmen lately at 
Court-house, one of the gentlemen present asked 4 
maker, who complained that he had been long ott 
employment, how it happened that work was scart 
their line, seeing that the gentlemen as well as the lal 
now wore stays? ‘* Why,” said the man very silt 











! 


| 
| 
| 





“ the reason, Sir, I believe is this, the Dandies 
nobody but « omen.” =f this be true, it is the onlyg 
we ever heard of the Dandies, ‘ 


-_ — 
a 


To Correspondents. 








D. A. shall be attended to. 


The hi itsof SuGersvTeR shall be atecnded to. T.! 
X. Z. and MopERATOR have been received. 
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